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CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH SILVER 



THE hall-mark is the mark stamped 
upon gold or silver plate by a recog- 
nized guild, and signifies that the object 
so stamped has successfully passed the 
assay applied to it to determine its 
quality. British hall-marks possess a 
reputation which they undoubtedly 
deserve. In England the system has 
existed substantially in its present 
form since the reign of Edward I. In 
this reign, under statutory authority, 
it was laid down that all silver made in 
England was to be as good as the silver 
coin or better, and provincial silver- 
smiths (one from each centre) were to 
proceed to London to have their work 
assayed and have the mark of the leop- 
ard's head stamped upon it. For six cen- 
turies the hall-mark of the wardens of 
the " Mistery of Goldsmiths'' of the city 
of London has stood as a guarantee of 
value, and is intended to afford suffi- 
cient protection to the purchaser. 

Throughout the history of the manu- 
facture ofEnglish silver plate the stand- 
ard maintained has been always equal 
to that of the silver coinage, and some- 
ti mes h igher. For on two occasions the 
silver plate of that country was of finer 
quality than the coin of the realm : on 
the first when the coin of the realm was 
debased, and on the second when silver 
plate was compulsorily raised to a higher 
standard than the coin of the realm. 

Starting with a very old silver item, 
a salt may be standing— that is, it may 
be a ceremonial piece demanding 
the ritual of its order— or it may be a 



mere trencher salt ; the name indicates 
its usage. Insteadof being among the 
great folk, it was among the depend- 
ents at the lower stratum of the table. 
Trencher salts were once menial in the 
earlier periods, but as time went on the 
great standing salt disappeared and 
trencher salts became general for gen- 
tle and simple. 

In the early Eighteenth Century, 
during the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I, the salts were all trencher 
salts — because there were none other. 

In the early days trencher salts were 
associated with servility or with de- 
pendence, but later the salt at the elbow 
of the master of the feast carried with 
it nothing derogatory. 

From Queen Anne, 1 702, to the end 
of the reign of George I, 1727, little 
difference is noticeable and the lowly 
trencher salt changes very slightly. It 
is oblong or it becomes octagonal . But 
in practical form it is substantially the 
same. 

The circular salts, with three feet, 
belong to the late George II and early 
George III period. The feet in these 
are in hoof form with cone-shaped 
terminals. 

The latter period exhibits other va- 
rieties of the salt cellar. There was 
the wire-work cellar with cast addi- 
tions, and the pierced and cut sheet 
silver. Most of these types are oblong 
in shape and were designed to receive 
a glass liner. These speciaiens are usu- 
ally with four feet. An example dated 
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1 769 is of wire work. Another exam- 
ple with floral wreath, dated 1785, is 
in the French style, which became pre- 
valent at the last quarter of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. The feet of these ex- 
amples are usually claw-and-ball or 
lion's paw feet. It may be interesting 
to note the con- 
temporary styles 
of the chair maker. 
The same influ- 
ences were at 
work governing 
the worker in 
wood and crafts- 
man in metal. 

The cloven-hoof 
foot or the club ter- 
minal are found in 
the oblong shaped 
salt cellar in the 
same period or 
slightly later. Us- 
ually this type is 
found with three 
feet. This plain 
form dispenses 
with the glass 
liner. 

Towards the 
close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century 
the styles become 
varied. There is 
the tureen form, 
from which type many variations are 
based. Similarly the boat-shaped salt 
is typical of many similar plain designs 
of this nature — some with two handles. 

Specimens of the days of George IV 
and William IV show a reversion to 
older forms, the tureen shape with 
gadrooned edge and with four legs, 
and the circular form with three legs. 
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Of the circular form the classic ro- 
tund urn or vase shaped seized the fancy 
of the silversmith at various periods. 
As early as 1771 we find the form in 
the perforated work, with swags and 
classic ornamentation, rather sugges- 
tive of French fashions, and obviously 

intended for use 
with a glass liner. 
The story of the 
salt cellar comes 
to an end. Its cus- 
toms and its dig- 
nities are lost ex- 
cept to those who 
love the delving 
into the record of 
the manners of 
past days, ''now 
here, at upper end 
o' the table, now i' 
the middle.'' The 
salt cellar has a 
complete history 
for three hundred 
years, and with 
its evolution j[^(ifn 
passu is the march 
of social custom. 
From Elizabeth 
to late Georges the 
range of spoons 
isalongone, and 
comprehends, in 
the early days, 
classes that are prohibitive in price for 
the pocket of the average collector. 
There are spoons and spoons. From the 
early elaborations in Apostle, or Maid- 
enhead, or lion-sejant forms to the later 
styles of rat-tail teaspoon or the fanci- 
ful caddy-spoon there is choice enough 
to suit the idiosyncrasies of most col- 
lectors. Indeed, it may be said that the 
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collecting of spoons is a thing apart. 
Silversmiths themselves became spe- 
cialists when they made spoons; the 
craftsmen were on a plane by them- 
selves, and so it comes to pass that the 
collector, following in their wake a 
couple ofcenturies afterwards or more, 
has to give special study to this branch 
of silver plate. 

There is no doubt that the most 
popular spoon of the Tudor period, 
that is including the reigns of Henry 
VII(i485-i5o9), Henry VIII (i5o9-47), 
Edward VI (1547- 
53), Mary(i553- 
58), and Elizabeth 
(i558-i6o3), was 
the well-known 
apostle spoon. 
It is rare to find 
any examples be- 
fore i5oo. The 
oldest known is 
dated 1493. They 
were called apos- 
tle spoons be- 
cause each spoon 
was surmounted 
with a figure of 
one of the apostles with his customary 
emblems, such as St. Peterwith thekey, 
St. John with the cup of sorrow, etc. 
They were thirteen in number to make 
a complete set — that is, the twelve apos- 
tles and the Master spoon, bearing an im- 
age of Jesus Christ, although the thir- 
teenth in some cases was St. Paul. The 
study of apostle spoons does not begin 
or end with English silver. They origi- 
nated on the Continent, and the gold- 
smiths of Nuremburg and of Paris, of 
Milan and of Madrid, fashioned them 
in like form, each according to the 
traditions and technique of his school. 




Candelabra, London, 1759 



It was apparently the custom in 
Tudor days to offer a set of these 
spoons, or, if the donor were less rich, 
a fewer number, as a christening gift. 
Sometimes only four were given, repre- 
senting the four evangelists. In modern 
days the gift of a christening spoon still 
continues, though the spoon is shorn 
of its former apostle head. There are 
many passages in the old English au- 
thors referring to this custom, and 
numerous references in old wills be- 
queathing sets of these apostle spoons 

as heirlooms. In 
Shakespeare's 
Henry VIII, V. 2, 
Cranmer, who 
declares his un- 
worthinesstoact 
as sponsor — is 
met with the re- 
buke from the 
King: ''Come, 
come, my lord, 
you'd spare your 
spoons.'' 

The modern 
spoon comes in 
process of evolu- 
tion from these earlier forms. The 
straight stem of apostle or seal-top days 
was still retained in the flat Puritan 
form. The bowl underwent a change 
in form, but the stem or handle simi^ 
larly was the subject of inventive ca- 
price. It became ''wavy" inform in the 
timeof William III. The Queen Anne 
type, apart from its pronounced rat-tail 
back, became developed in the reign 
of George I into a type which may be 
termed the Hanoverian spoon. The 
outline of the end is continued in a 
curve without a break. This is the new 
form which has continued to the pres- 
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ent day. Whatever ornament was intro- 
duced, whether as additional to the bowl 
or to the handle, the form became es- 
tablished. 

A cold climate demands hot cordials. 
There was no elaborate system of hot- 
water pipes in the draughty, cold, and 
damp Elizabethan mansions with their 
rush-covered floors. It was a necessity, 
apart from long and deep potations of 
strong drinks, to take a nightcap or 
caudle-cup of something hot. In the 
Eighteenth Century the drinking of 
hot punch superseded this. But in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
the custom of the posset of hot sack 
with spices and having milk and eggs, 
as a supper beverage was universal. 
Not that the posset-cup was idle in the 
daytime. It succeeded, even if it did 
not replace, the standing or loving-cup 
at weddings and other ceremonies. 
''Mix a posset for the merry Sir John 
Falstaff,'' might, and possibly did, refer 
to any hour of the day, for that jovial 
soul did not stand on ceremony as to 
when he drank, so long as it was copi- 
ous and oft-repeated. 

The object of a vessel, in the end, 
determines its established form. Its 
purpose being to receive a hot caudle, 
demanded that the posset-pot or cup 
should have a cover to keep its contents 
warm. Its two handles never seem to 
have deserted it, until it became a shal- 
low dish or bowl for broth. 

There is a peculiar design embodied 
in the work of the old glass-workers of 
Venice, for centuries embosomed on 
the lagoons at Murano, which design 
is taken straight from the waters of the 
Adriatic. There is a little denizen of 
those waters, delicate and of extreme 
beauty, only some three or four inches 



long, know as the sea-horse. He swims 
in the blue water or curls his tail around 
a weed. His head is like a Roman horse 
with arched neck. The Venetian glass- 
worker adapted this design, ready to 
hand, as the Copenhagen potters have 
taken the figures of birds and animals 
of the Baltic to give form and colour to 
their work. The arched back becomes 
a row of bead-like ornament in the bow 
of the handle, a style of ornamentation 
which peeps out from old Italian glass 
goblets, still in due subjection. 

The glass-blower of Stuart days, and 
the silver worker meet at this point, 
and the bead-like ornament is deriva- 
tive from this old form. It is shown in 
simpler style in Charles II porringers 
and in more elaborate development in 
James II posset-pots. 

As a study, the candlestick exhibits 
infinite variety. The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, from Queen Anne to the late 
George III period, offers many forms. 
The Stuart candlestick is on another 
plane, and appeals to the collector of 
rare examples. 

The candle is something dead and 
gone, so far as common use is con- 
cerned; it stands on the threshold of 
modernity like some dim ancestral 
ghost of former days. The electric bulb 
is triumphant, paraffin is plebeian, and 
gas stretches back a century when West- 
minster Bridge was first lit by gas in 
1 8 1 3 . Nobody has apostrophized a gas 
bracket or a paraffin lamp. But the can- 
dle is both historic and poetical, and 
the candlestick offers a pleasing field 
to the collector. Moreover, in the houses 
of the wealthy, the candle is used more 
than ever, for lighting the dining room 
and also at exclusive social functions, 
on account of its soft, ingratiating light, 
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which shows off to perfection the 
beauty of women and of jewels. For 
this reason the candlestick, especially 
the candlestick of old English silver, is 
sought for and prized for practical use 
as well as by collectors. 

It will have been noticed that much 
in the foregoing is devoted to old 
English silver of the Eighteenth and 
early Nineteenth Centuries. It is a fact 
that in this country the preference for 



cago, The Lotus has done the same. 
In the firm^s galleries here, Mr. Edward 
du Parcq is showing, among other 
sets illustrating the beauty of the now 
preferred old English silver of later 
periods, a set of four sauceboats and 
twelve salt cellars. This is an excep- 
tionally fine set of very heavy sauce- 
boats in the best style of the George 
II period. These boats and the accom- 
panying salt cellars are the same as the 




Basket, London, 1747 



old English silver of the period indi- 
cated has steadily become stronger. 
Such silver makes a beautiful collec- 
tion and at the same time can be put 
to actual use on the table without be- 
ing out of harmony with its surround- 
ings. In ''Chats on Silver," by Arthur 
Hayden, a book written for informa- 
tion of laymen, this later period is cov- 
ered, as well as the more remote ones. 
As all authoritative books on fine old 
English silver obtain their most interest- 
ing illustrations from Messrs. Crichton 
Brothers of London, New York and Chi- 



service now used at Windsor Castle by 
King George. The sauceboats measure 
8i inches from spout to end of handle, 
stand 5 inches high and are 4^ inches 
wide. They were made in 1742, by 
George Wickes. 

A centrepiece on a stand is a very 
decorative piece and also similar to one 
in the Royal Collection of Plate at Wind- 
sor Castle, which is illustrated in Jones' 
book on the Windsor Castle silver. The 
centrepiece was made in London in 
1802 by William Pitts, and the stand 
nine years later by Samuel Hennell. A 
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salver, made in 1 788 by George Wickes, 
has a very fine pierced and chased bor- 
der. It bears the arms of Lady Lombe, 
wife of Sir Thomas Lombe, Alderman 
and Sheriff of the City of London. The 
arms are engraved in a lozenge, Lady 
Lombe being entitled thereto as the 
heiress in her own right of her father, 
John Turner, of Iledon. There is also 
a very fine George II waiter made by 
JohnTuite, who made some of the finest 
known waiters. In the centre is the en- 
graved arms of the original owner in 
a surround of the period, London, 1740. 
In an oval bowl, with cover, the de- 
coration is exceptionally fine and in 
perfect condition. The bowl was made 
by Rundell, Bridge and Rundell, the 
King's (George 1 1 1) silversmiths, in i8o3, 
and bears initials of the actual work- 
ers, Daniel Smith and Robert Sharpe. 
The extreme width across to ends of 
the handles is 17^ inches. In a centre- 
piece, with cover, the decoration is in 
bold relief. This piece was made by 
Peter Archambo, one of the best silver- 
smiths of the time of George II and a 



contemporary of Paul Lamerie. There 
is a pair of candelabra that goes admir- 
ably with this piece. 

Made in London, in 1808, by Richard 
Cooke, is a pair of candelabra, very 
heavy and of the best style of the 
period. There are three branches for 
lights, and each centre can be used at 
will to make a four-light candelabra. 
They are of exceptional height, stand- 
ing 26^ inches to top of nozzle. The 
main parts can be used as important 
single candlesticks, if desired. They 
stand 16 inches high. The candelabra 
are engraved with the coat of arms and 
crest of the original owners. 

A basket for cake or fruit is one of 
the finest specimens of the baskets 
made in London in the reign of George 
II. This one was made by Thomas Gil- 
pin in 1 747. A somewhat similar basket 
by Lamerie recently sold for $7500. The 
full coat of arms of the original owner 
is engraved in the bottom of the basket. 
The handle is an especially fine piece 
of work. 




Sauce Boat. London, 1742, and Salt Cellars, London, 1810 



